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The Boarding House Reach 


That’s what our mothers called our rudely reaching across others for the rolls or the chicken at dinner instead of politely 
asking that they be passed to us. And Harold Barrett, who grew up in a boarding house, would say there was a good deal of reach- 
ing, especially when favorite dishes were served. 


Boarding houses are as old as our country. The founding fathers lived in boarding houses in Philadelphia while our new 
nation was being created. The boarding house that we feature in this issue was opened during the Great Depression and operated 
through the war years. Humor was a way these people dealt with hard times. 


It was a different day during the Great Depression and the years immediately after and certainly in the memory of many of 
our readers. Privacy—private room, bath or even bed—wasn’t always expected. Central heat was not in many houses and air condi- 
tioning was pretty much unheard of in private homes. Plumbing—well, a two bathroom house was very nice and plenty of houses, 
especially in the country, lacked indoor plumbing altogether. Where there were jobs, working people need economical places to live. 


The Barrett Boarding House (1938-1954) 


Boarding houses had different personalities, of course, based largely on the personalities of the proprietors. At Mrs. Lycur- 
gus (Byrdie) Barrett’s house at 529 W. Washington Street, it was one big happy family and let the good times roll. Mrs. Barrett did 
not object to alcohol and she loved to see her boarders and anyone else who came to her house have a good time. 


Mr. and Mrs. Barrett rented the 4-bedroom house from a Mr. Barbee. Heat was furnished by one coal-fired stove in the 
living room and son Harold remembers that the stove was actually red hot sometimes as it worked to heat the two story house. Air 
conditioning? Forget it! 


The kitchen was always plenty warm as Mrs. Barrett and her helpers, Clettie and Etta, cooked often on both the kitchen 
stoves—one a gas range and the other a wood stove. There were no cookbooks in this kitchen. This was country cooking such as 
backbone pie and pork chops in gravy. The three women fed at least 14 people three meals a day. That included packing lunches 
for those who didn’t come home during the day. The table held ten people so there were two seatings for most meals. 


Mr. and Mrs. Barrett had a room, of course. Alpine Barrett (a distant relative), who worked at the Post Office and was the 


brainy one in the group, had his own room. Others shared. Four men shared two double beds in one room. No 
one thought a thing of it. One female boarder shared a room with the Barretts’ daughter Betty for four years. Son 
Earl shared a twin bedroom with a male boarder. Son Harold slept wherever there was a space. He never had a 
room of his own. The whole house shared one bathroom and there were chamber pots. This household was a 


hwork , 
ED oucek patchwork of people from different backgrounds who somehow blended to make one big 


the fun started eo cee sappy wnt 

about 5:00 and This was before the days of television. At night they all sat in the living room and 

went on until played poker or other card games. They told stories and played pranks. All the while Alpine 

about 11-00. Barrett sat in the same room and read. 

Talk about ae On Friday nights, and especially on Saturday nights, parties just happened and 

education!” friends were drawn to the house like moths to a flame. No one knocked. They just walked in 
Harold Barrett | and joined the fun. 


One Saturday night, Harold’s father decided to have an oyster roast in the backyard. One of the rest 
dents, after a bit of imbibing, decided he was really angry at Hitler for all the trouble he was causing and he was 
going to call him and tell him so. The group paid no attention. A few days later a man in a dark suit knocked on 
the door. Mrs. Barrett told him she didn’t have a room left but she could feed him. No, ma’am. that’s not why he 
was there. He was with the FBI. They had had a report that someone from this house had tied to call Bein 
Germany, and he was investigating the incident. This became part of boarding house lore. 


Wartime rationing made feeding one’s family difficult but feeding fourteen or more people, most of 
whom were paying for meals, a real challenge. 


During wartime blackouts residents of the Barrett house complied with the rules. They covered the win- 
dows and extinguished exterior lights but the fun didn’t stop. They'd sit on the dark porch and laugh and talk or 
go down the street to Grace Bradshaw Pfiel’s. Grace, a natural musician. didn’t need light to pound out popular 
tunes on her piano. This whole crowd was good at having fun. 


No matter how late the Saturday night party ran, the five Barretts were always up, dressed and ready to 
go to Suffolk Christian Church on Sunday morning (though the boarders might sleep in). Sunday meals were 
light but featured Mrs. Barrett’s homemade rolls which rose while she was at church. 

Not ail boarding houses had quite the same party atmosphere as the Barrett’s but the facts of shared space 
were the same. It’s not surprising that the three Barrett children were/are exceedingly outgoing or that they be- 
came salesmen of one kind or another. What better school of human nature than Byrdie Barrett’s boarding house? 
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The Barrett 
children, Betty, 
Earl and Har- 


old, SHS 1940, 


1942 and 1946 


Rooming houses generally offered a place to sleep and, perhaps, kitchen privileges or a hot plate. Boarding houses fed 
people and not necessarily just the people who lived there. We were told of a couple on Linden Avenue who had their own house 


but in the 1940s they had no cook so they walked down the street to a boarding house for every meal. 


G.S. Hobbs and his father moved to Bank Street when G.S. was a young teenager and he took his meals at Mrs. Mitchell’s 


boarding house on Clay Street. 


cost about $10.00 per week. 


door. 


a day including bag lunches to take to work. 


Willie Rawls Gatling 





This was Mrs. W. J. Green’s boarding house on Linden Avenue at Smith * 
Street. Mrs. Green was injured while the house was being built and 
eventually lost a leg. She reportedly wheeled around her kitchen on a 
tall stool as she cooked for her boarders. Now home of SNHS members a | ee 
John & Judy Pruitt. 


Benny Plewes lived at Mrs. Delma Brown’s house at 202 S. Main St. around 1949. This house 
lacked the family/party atmosphere of Mrs. Barrett’s house but as Benny recalls, room, board and laundry 


The Jack Leggetts at 221 N. Saratoga Street took in roomers and boarders as did Mrs. Burton next 


Earlier in the century Mrs. Vivian Gatling (nee Willie Rawls) operated a rooming and boarding. 
house in a large home (now demolished) which stood on Bank Street where Commerce Street is today. 
Her grandson, SNHS member Parker Cross, reports that she and her kitchen help fed more than 20 people 





Teacherages 


We’ve mentioned these in a previous issue. One lady we knew came to Suffolk to teach in 
the late 1930s when Mrs. Nathaniel Riddick Withers at Riddick’s Folly operated what amounted to 
a teacherage. Perhaps a dozen or more female teachers lived on the second floor and shared bed- 
rooms and a bathroom. Their “rumpus room” was in the basement. 


By the late 1940s the Suffolk teacherage was in the 300 block of North Main Street about 
where the new section of Finney Avenue runs today. Harold Barrett was courting a teacher fromthe |~ | — 
house (his first wife, Ruth) and he says it was like a sorority house. The teachers who didn’t have eee fee? same 
steady boyfriends were often engaged in marathon bridge games, sometimes playing into the wee [| fee 
hours of the morning. Perhaps Mrs. Harry Lee Cross was the first housemother there. Next was 
Marietta Moore Evans (later Everett). Rooms and meals were provided along with plenty of cama- 
raderie. 








Sam Glasscock reports that a Mrs. Gilliam housed teachers in Chuckatuck. We’re told Ri TED iby as it ietlen 
Mrs. Moore housed teachers there, too. Polly Simpson reported in our September 2011 School she. 1050 while stil a 
Days issue that her grandmother, Mrs. Brothers, took in teachers in Whaleyville. Cypress School, 


: rivate home. 
or the Cypress Community, built a teacherage. Was it run by a housemother? K 


Remembering the Suffolk Teacherage c. 1948 


In 1948 | signed my first teaching contract with the Suffolk School 
Board to teach Home Economics at Suffolk High School. The 10 month con- 
tract was for the amount of $2,000.00 with 10 days sick leave. Mr. S.T. 
Godbey was Superintendent and Mr. W.R. Savage was principal at Suffolk 
High School... . 


|, along with 16-18 other teachers, were housed in a “teacherage” 
which was located close to Suffolk High at 303 N. Main Street. It was 2 
home owned by Dr. Robert Webb, professor of Greek at the University of 
Virginia and leased to the school board. The bedrooms wate Gage wmter= 
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om Easter Sunday c. 1949. “The teacherage was Those who taught at Suffolk High or Jefferson walked home for 
form down several years later to make room for |unch as one hour was set aside from 12:00 to 1:00. [Teachers at John Ran- 
Birdsong recreation center.” CNT dolph or George Mason on Holiday Street carried their lunches.] Since there 


was no cafeteria in the city students either walked home for lunch or brown 
bagged it.... 


There was always a comfortable atmosphere in the classroom and 
at the teacherage when Mr. Savage would stop by. He encouraged teachers 
and students. Mr. Savage always appeared to have faith in the teachers’ 
abilities and judgment. One year at a beginning of the year city wide teach- 
ers meeting in SHS auditorium, Mr. Savage called on the new music teacher 
to play a patriotic song [maybe My Country Tis of Thee]. She didn’t have the 
music—so Mr. Savage stepped up to the piano and began to play. 


Connie Newman Taylor 





Right: In the 


“Once a year the women faculty and city wide 


teacherage, 

teachers challenged the girls basketball team to a dressed for 
game. During this event, faculty members would another bas- 
wear ‘silly outfits’, football uniforms, middies, sleep ketball game, 
wear, etc.” CNT one of many 
LI-R Virginia Lankford, Connie Newman (Taylor), ways _ these 
Boo Atkinson (Ballard) and Ruth Vaughan girls shared 
(Barrett) in the old gym at Suffolk High School, laughs. 





now the ballroom of the Suffolk Center. 


A HOME 
OF THE 
FEDERATED 
TOURISTS 
ASSOCIATION 





This beautiful home was built in 1917 on Bosley Avenue near Lakeview Hospital. Perhaps young resmiemis 
from the hospital stayed here. It would also have been convenient for out of town family members of patients 
at Lakeview. The house was bought by M_A. Cross c. 1941 and became a private residence. From Sajeilt on 


Vintage Postcards. 


Tourist Homes 


Tourist homes were different because they were for one ‘ight or short term's ays. 
They were chosen because they were more economical than hotels. 

A family history reports that when Mr. C.F. McKay’s store closed during the Depres- 
sion, Mrs. Grace Eley McKay opened her family home at 133 Bank Street to paying guests. 


Reportedly Mrs. Raleigh Harrell on Washington Street and Mrs. Johnson on North 
Main at Western Avenue operated Tourist homes as well. 


————————————— 








C.F. McKay’s 
McKay Wash- 
ington & Co. Margaret Parker 
building—east (White Herring) at 
side of North 133 Bank St., the 
Main Street McKay house, in 
1920s—later 1942. Note the 
first site of TOURISTS sign. 
Leggett Dept. 
Store in Suf- 
folk. 
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Postscript to our September 2012 issue, Number Please 


This interesting letter (facing page) was recently given to SNHS. Our initial interest was in the oyster grounds, etc. but the 
letter is about Mr. McAnge’s telephone business, Nansemond Telephone Company. 


The McAnge cannery and oyster house was at the waterfront downtown, perhaps at the Hilton Hotel site. 


McAnge’s son, W.N. McAnge, Jr., attended VPI. He prospered and soon owned controlling interest in Intermountain Tele- 
phone. His business interests were varied and successful. He and his father, both telephone pioneers, are buried at Cedar Hill. Read 
about W.N. McAnge, Jr., on the Virginia Tech website, Biographical Sketches of the Class of 1902. 
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Thanks to Tommy O’Connor 


Candlelight Tour 2013 — Between the River and the Creek 
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Thanks to our Homeowners: 
Dr. & Mrs. George Comell 
Mr. & Mrs. M_A. Northey 
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Nansemond Pre -Cast C 
Sasser Construction 
R.W. Baker & Co. 
Bennett’s Creek Pharmacy 

Kraft Foods/Planters 

Harbour View Oral & Facial Surgery 
The Blair Bros., Inc. 

18th Century Merchant 

Dr. & Mrs. Joseph Verdirame 
Taylor’s Do It Center 

Nansemond Antiques 

Sturtevant Funeral Home 

R.L. Howell, DDS 


Thanks to our Ticket Sponsors: 
Boyce, Spady & Moore 
Copico 








March Member Meeting 


Members who attended the March meeting heard from Robert (Bob) Slade (far right), nephew of Antonio Gentile. Mr. 
Slade owns his uncle’s original drawings from which Mr. Peanut was created. He told the assemblage that he’s looking for a perma- 
nent home for these drawings and is considering all possibilities. 
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anks to our 2014 corporate members: 





















Bank Street Circle ($2,500+) SNHS Board 









Tommy Arthur 
Sandra Councill 
’ Lynn Cross 
Birdsong Peanuts salve Crp 
Fred Taylor 
¥ ° Lee King 
Nansemond Circle ($1,000+) So eae 
omer Ralph Nahra 


Sue Woodward 
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FARMERS BANK - 


Community Banking Perfected 








| Gifts and Memorials | 
To Suffolk-Nansemond Historical Society | 










; | In Memory of 
Suffolk Circle ($500+) || Pat Howell | 
5 eT | Dutch & Ann Greene | 
ee al Yancey Birdsong 
oO PO. Box 3285 Dutch & Ann Greene 
‘Complete, Suffolk, VA 23439) Sally Birdsong Smith | 
Services Phone (757) 925.0747 


Pat House 
Rob & Denson House 


To the Phillips-Dawson House 


Licensed Fax (757) 925.4943) 


“We don't mind working in the heat 
and our prices just cant be beat” 





Seaboard Circle ($250+) ®. Dick & Sylvia Pond 
a . > Birdsong Peanuts 
In Honor of 
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_ Mark your Calendar — 7 
ye ©» April 24, 7 pm, — Riwer Chat sponsored by Nansemond Riwer 
Preservation Alliance @ SCCA 
¢ September 6 — Heirloom Sale @ the Phillips-Dawsen House 
— accepting donations now 
e October 4—Touch a Truck— proceeds benefit the Train Station 









4 Home for Local History The Train Station has reopened! 
Street address: 137 Bank St., Suffolk, VA 23434 Come meet Kevin Long, the new Train Station Coor- 

Mailing address: P. O. Box 1255, Suffolk VA 23439 . 22 <r | 
ie 757-539-2781 — snhs@verizon.net on a recent VCU graduate wath a Sayee in history: 
www.suffolkhistory.org | This is his first job in his chosen field, but he’s hoping to 


Jalie Johnson, Administrative Director make museum work a lifelong career. He already has sev- 














eral ideas for programs and improvements. ) er 

Stop by to see him soon, and if you have a couple of 
hours to spare once or twice a month, please consider becoming a volun- 
teer. We need you! 

FYI: We are beginning to plan for our Touch A Truck event. Last 
year we raised almost $9,000 for the Station. If you are interested in serv- 
ing on the committee please contact Barbara McPhail at 539-1131. SNHS 
helps to fund the operation of the Station, but the original funds that were 


raised to support the Station are running low. This fundraiser is vital to 
folk’s Most Recognizable Landmark our continued operation. 
set address: 326 N. Main St., Suffolk, VA 23434 ; ; é 

ss address: P. O. Box 1255, Suffolk, VA 23439 | See contact information left. Hours: Wed-Fri 11-4; Sat 10-3; Sun 1-4 
=: 757-923-4750 

kevin @suffolktrainstation.org 
Long, Train Station Coordinator 








Gift of Art! 


Suffolk native Henry A, Rawles, Jr, (1928-2010), an artist by 
avoeation, Was 4 member and generous friend of the Historical 
Society, His widow, Beverly Rawles, has donated a number 
of hin auditor to be wold to benefit the Society, Plans are 
being made now Tor the event, Wateh for details, 








Litsem 
At the Suffolk teacherage c. 1948. P.E. teacher Emily Pittman 
ae a bet so is serving housemates Mary Elliott, Anna Koontz 
nona Rose (and housemother Marietta Evans, extreme 





